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EDITORIAL 


HE next meeting of the Association will be held at the Charlton Branch 

Library, Charlton House, S.E.7, on Wednesday, 16th March, at 7 p.m. 

The speaker will be Mr. E. Arnold Batty, of Charlton House, and the 
subject, “ Greenwich in history and literature.” 

Apart from its interest as a library, Charlton House is extremely interesting 
historically and architecturally. 

Transport—L.C.C. trams Nos. 36, 38, and 40 pass through the main road 
within ten minutes’ walk of the library. Charlton Junction (Southern Railway 
from Charing Cross) is within four minutes’ walk, and there is a frequent 
service of trains to Blackheath Station (Southern Railway also), which is about 
ten minutes by bus (Nos. 54, 75, and 289) from the library. 


ad 





As our readers are aware, it has been the policy of the Carnegie Trustees for 
some years to make supplementary grants for the purchase of books to public 
libraries serving towns of population between 10,000 and 50,000 people. Certain 
conditions have been attached to these grants, and there can be no doubt that 
their observance has led to a marked improvement in the service offered by the 
libraries whose authorities have taken advantage of the Trustees’ offer. The 
Trust has now decided to extend its field, and to include towns up to 70,000 
population amongst those elegible for book grants. In return for a grant, library 
authorities are asked to submit some definite scheme of improvement. This 
scheme must be approved before a grant is made. One would think that the 
sweet reasonableness of such a proposal would make instant appeal to local 
authorities, who are not usually backward in getting something for nothing. 
From reports that we have received, it seems that this is not always the case. There 
is a distressing tendency on the part of local authorities to look upon the offer of the 
Trustees as an interference with their divine rights as custodians of the parish pump. 
So much any local government officer has learnt by bitter experience to expect. 
It is, though, something of a shock to read of a librarian who, when this offer 
was before his committee, is reported as having made the incredible statement that 
“almost everything had been done at the library during the last six years. . . . 
He could not see what small scheme they could devise at the present that would in 
any way comply with the Trustees’ requirements.” We refrain from any mention 
of the librarian’s name, lest he be overwhelmed with colleagues making a pil- 
gtimage to inspect the perfect library. 

The next meeting of the Council will be held on Wednesday, 23rd March, at 
$-30 p.m., at the Bethnal Green Public Library. 
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The next meeting of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
Association will be held on Wednesday, 23rd March, 1932, at 7 p.m., at the 
Bethnal Green Public Library, Cambridge Road, E.2. 

Mr. J. Russell Orr, O.B.E., B.A., Secretary of the Commission on Educa- 
tional and Cultural Films, will read a paper on THE FILM IN RELATION TO 
BOOKS AND READING. For some time past Mr. Orr, in conjunction with Mr. 
Duncan Gray, F.L.A., Borough Librarian of St. Marylebone, has been compiling 
statistics in relation to the influence of films on reading, and an interesting evening 
is anticipated. It is especially hoped that members of the Branch and of the 
A.A.L. Section will attend in good numbers to welcome representatives of the 
London Branch of the Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland who 
have been invited to the meeting and to take part in the discussion. Mr. Orr's 
address will be illustrated by a film, Bethnal Green being one of the few London 
libraries possessing a projector. 

Transport—From Liverpool Street. Bus routes 8, 60, 160 pass the Library. 
42 bus and $3 and 71 trams from various parts also pass the library. 


Owing to illness, Mr. Gardner is unable to contribute Valuations to this 
number. 


At the February meeting of the section, held at the Limehouse Library, E.1, 
the London members welcomed Miss E. J. Carnell, of the Bognor Regis Branch 
of the East Sussex County Library, who came to town as the representative of the 
S.E. Division. After refreshments had been served by the Limehouse staff, and 
the Association had been welcomed by the Rev. Shrubbs, Vicar of Stepney, Miss 
Carnell read a paper on “ The County library and its contribution to the library 
service.” The paper, which is printed in this issue, was one of the most out- 
standing that have been heard in London for some time, the only regret in the mind 
of the audience being that the competent and authoritative manner of its delivery 
somewhat overwhelmed the few members who usually contribute to a discussion. 

We have read with interest the paternal advice offered to THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT each month in the pages of a contemporary whose spiritual home 
seems to be nearer to Chelsea than to Bloomsbury. Most of its diatribes we have 
ignored as mere spleen. The latest statement is a little harder to stomach. One 
contributor to this periodical has stated that THE AssisTaNT has become a 
stamping-ground for a few witty youngsters whose achievements in librarianship 
are not yet known. He tells us, too, that there is a discipline in journalism, 
whiatever that cryptic remark may mean. 

We strongly resent this suggestion that our journal is run by and for a clique 
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who do not represent the views of the section. Our repeated appeals for new 
contributors are evidence enough that we are always concerned that THE Liprary 
AssIsTANT should be really representative. Surely it is quite obvious that 
a magazine run on a non-commercial basis is entirely dependent upon voluntary 
contributors. It cannot be laid at the editorial door if the lack of contributors 
makes it necessary for the bulk of our contents to be the work of a few pens. 

The sneer at our youth is, of course, merely contemptible, and may be dismissed 
as such. And remarks about discipline surely come ill from a journal whose 
editor prudently conceals his identity, and of which the most remarkable feature 
is a correspondence between persons who find it necessary to skulk behind pseu. 
donyms and whose opinions even their editor disclaims. 

Paragraph 19 of the L.A. Syllabus of Professional Examinations was dis- 
cussed at the last meeting of the L.A. Education Committee, and the following 
resolution, put forward by the A.A.L. representatives present on behalf of the 
A.A.L., was unanimously agreed to: 

(a) That in February 1935 further consideration be given to paragraph 19 of 
the Examination Syllabus with a view to extending (if then deemed necessary) 
the time limit of two years mentioned therein. 

(b) Further, that the last clause of paragraph 19 be understood to imply that 
candidates must complete the final examination within two years of the first suc 
cessful sitting. 

It should be clearly understood that candidates failing to complete the final 
examination within two years must then take the whole of the final again and 
offer themselves for re-examination, even in those sections which they have already 
passed. It will be clearly understood by everybody that a motion put forward to 
alter paragraph 19 would not be agreed to at this early stage, since the regulations 
have only just been passed. It was felt that they should be given a trial for at least 
two years before any alteration could be made. 


“tke” 


RELIGIOUSLY INCLINED 
By E. O. REED, Dagenham Public Libraries 


OFTEN feel the religion class in many of our libraries is seriously mishandled, 
|= while I disclaim any special qualification to write on this question, it ought 

to be possible to say a few new words relative to the subject, as I do not recollect 
seeing it noticed in a professional way before. 

A good classification is frequently something of a guide to book selection. 
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Subjects appear in a more or less logical order, so that one can see at once what 
those subjects are, and decide whether to represent them or not. I am afraid 
Dewey’s Class Two (like many of his others) is far from satisfactory, and I should 
like, first of all, to level a few criticisms, mostly destructive, at his arrangement of 
Religion. I like building castles of classification in the air. There are loads of 
ideas on the subject, and (like everybody else) I am sure I could make Dewey into 
a really sensible and workable scheme if I were allowed a free hand. 

It is interesting to speculate on Dewey’s religious persuasion, and one can 
believe he has allowed his critical faculties to creep in, so that his personal predilec- 
tions can be guessed from his treatment of the various Churches and Sects. The 
arrangement of 280-289 is an interesting study in progression, and while more or 
less conventional, Dewey appears to have his own ideas on the history of the 
Church, and the proximity of its different branches to the original New Testa- 
ment ideal. Leet it be assumed then, that Dewey in placing the Eastern Orthodox 
Church first at 281, considers it the oldest Church of all. Does he wish to imply, 
in placing the Roman Catholic Church at 282 and the Anglican Church at 
283, that the former was born of the Great Schism and the latter of the Reforma- 
tion? It certainly seems that Dewey had a reason not otherwise apparent for 
putting the Orthodox Church first, for this branch of the Catholic Church is 
practically unknown in English-speaking lands. So he seems to ignore the early 
Popes, yet ranges himself on the side of the Roman Catholic Church against the 
Anglican Church. Of course, a classification of Christian Churches is bound to 
reflect one’s personal views, and in this paper I do not want to show mine. Dewey, 
anyway, treats the Free Churches with historical fairness, but my considered 
opinion is that he regards all his Christian Churches and Sects with equal in- 
difference, and plumps for the Y.M.C.A. every time. He mentions casually that 
the divisions of 280 may be subdivided geographically if desired, but what is that 
to the ultra-generous treatment of 267.3 2 The ramifications of the ¥Y.M.C.A. 
run into three pages, and no aspect of it is omitted, not even the personal appearance 
and conversation of the general secretary and his assistants (267.34144). In a 
world where yesterday’s impossibility may become to-morrow’s probability, we 
may one day have books written on skylights in Y.M.C.A. buildings (267.328), 
the spiritual condition of the secretary’s typist (267.34142) and Y.M.C.A. 
scrubbing-brushes (267.359), and Dewey has shown admirable foresight in giving 
accurate placings for such important topics. But he ought in fairness to provide 
places for the cardinal’s hat and the mandyas of a Greek bishop. Why not 
enable topics such as Nonconformist ministers and dog-collars, or the vesture of 
Anglican bishops, to be adequately classified 2 What is to be done with a book 
on the history of the tonsure, or one on that absorbing question, Should ministers 
be clean-shaven ? Evidently these questions are of no importance to Dewey, and 
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he appears to have decided that it is the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. alone 
that will save the world. Nevertheless, that personal hints to a general secretary 
should extend to the question of ladies’ company (267.34145) strikes one as being 
a little too intimate. 

Quite evidently Dewey has no time for spiritualism, so puts it in 133 with 
astrologers and quacks; this ftom America! And Christian Science, which 
one might reasonably expect to come first in a classification emanating from the 
land of Mrs. Eddy, is practically last in the Churches and Sects. It may be 
guessed that Dewey has a hankering after Sunday schools; they are given three 
pages to themselves. The Sunday school is an admittedly important factor in the 
training of the young, but it is difficult to conceive of a book on the Sunday-school 
pantry (268.235), though no doubt such an adjunct to the school would be a 
popular feature. One might remind Dewey that the Duplex envelope system of 
collecting alms is not confined to Sunday schools, yet this is the only section which 
gives it a specific place (268.143). But Dewey has tripped up over stars, texts, 
and stamps. Perhaps his Sunday school offered no such blandishments to good 
attendance and respectable behaviour, but what is the distracted librarian to do 
with a book on the Sunday-school star card 2? Dewey’s fullness might have been 
carried a little farther. 

The distinction between 270 and 280 is to my mind very hazy. The history 
of the Church is, after all, the history of the sects. This is the sort of thing that 
happens. Given Hutton’s Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury,’ to classify, 
the Roman Catholic librarian says: “ This man was a predecessor of the present 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster; he was a Catholic who lived while 
England kept the Faith,” and puts him at 282.42. On the contrary, the Anglican 
librarian says: “ Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang is in the same succession as Thomas 
Becket; the Church of England is the same after as before the Reformation” ; 
so Thomas becomes an Anglican, and rests at 283.42. The placing of medizval 
religious figures into some sort of line with present-day outlook often presents 
considerable difficulties. What, for example, would Wyclif be called 2 Dr. 
Workman probably thinks of him as a Methodist; the present Rector of Lutter 
worth considers himself, I expect, a direct successor of Wyclif; while Roman 
Catholics, overlooking his Lollardy, and thinking of the Church as undivided 
to the Reformation, might call him one of themselves. Examples of personal 
classification in this connection can be multiplied, and I think them very interest- 
ing, but why in the name of sanity must librarians deceive themselves and pretend 
that classification is a quantity reducible to standardization, when every library 
one enters has half its books classified differently from all the other libraries one 
has ever been in? I have seen Flammarion’s Death and its mystery shelved at 

t [ have assumed in this and succeeding examples that biography is best classified. 
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218 in one library, at 236.1 in another, and if ever I classify it I may complete 
the circle by putting it at 128. Dewey’s own suggested alternatives at once rule 
out any hope of consistency; biography alone has three possibilities. And then 
those subjects which have numerous points of view, with a separate placing for 
each aspect; it is easy to talk glibly about considering first which point of view is 
taken when classifying a book. I maintain it is generally impossible to decide 
that without reading the book, and even then it is largely a matter of taste. I 
refuse to keep criticism out of my classification placings. Dewey hasn’t kept it 
out of his scheme, and it is impossible to do anything, least of all anything so 
definite as an act of classification, without expressing a personal opinion. Let 
classification be rationally regarded as a convenient method for arranging books, 
admittedly imperfect; it is not, and cannot be, a logical machine, so fully 
dependent as it is on the human element. 

Heaven only knows, though, where the 270s end and the 280s begin. A 
classification system such as Dewey’s generously allows for selfexpression, and 
though one may welcome personal scope, yet the alternative placings are apt to 
prove inconvenient at times. I have quoted books on the Medizval Church to 
illustrate my point; and when we come to modern times, the same difficulty is 
encountered. On the face of it a geographical arrangement of Church history 
appears perfectly sane, and so it is (except, I think, the period subdivisions 
borrowed from 942 are not at all easy to follow), but confusion is bound to occur 
where classification by two different kinds exists side by side. Should one put 
Burton’s Bishop Challoner at 282, Matheson’s Hastings Rashdall at 283, and Southey’s 
Wesley at 287, or should they be lumped together at 274.2 2 Ifthe latter alternative 
is adopted, one will indeed find some strange neighbours ; but the arrangement in 
most libraries is, I suspect, a decided mixture of the two. Personally, I suggest 
the geographic arrangement, except for books dealing with a sect in a general or 
theological way and not confined to any one country ; in this case the 280 numbers 
should be used. 

I think comparative religion would be better at the beginning of the 200s than 
at 290. Dewey is, one suspects, rather sceptical of angels and saints, for he can 
find no very definite place for the latter, and most uncomfortably, I think, places 
angels, devils, and Satan altogether at 235. More ill-assorted neighbours ! 
With his usual generosity of finding at least two places for a thing when he does 
remember it, he has a place for the papacy as an institution at 262; one could 
wish to ignore this and use 282,-and though one quite sees that here at 262 there 
are all the forms of Church government as such, it seems a pity so to split such a 
definite subject. 

My remarks on biased classification of religious literature apply also to book 
selection. IfI were answering an examination question I should piously advocate 
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the avoidance of personal opinion or criticism in both classification and book 
selection. But because I refuse to say here what is expected of me (to say nothing 
of my genuine opinion) I am repeating the impossibility of keeping one’s person 
ality out of book selection any more than classification. And after all, what is 
good for us is good for our readers, so if I believe Roman Catholicism to be the 
one true Church, then it is the one true Church for everybody else, and my 
public cannot have too much of it. This is not to say that other shades of thought 
will not be represented; a book has certain literary values irrespective of the faith 
of its author, and some breadth of outlook must for conscience’ sake be observed 
by users of the public purse. I am simply defending the librarian who reads 
The Church Times, and buys the books it recommends, or the librarian who likes 
Sheed and Ward and Burns and Oates, or the Baptist librarian who sees that his 
co-teligionists are well fed. There are enough good books on each of the Churches 
to allow for generous selection, and it is not necessary to buy all of Mowbray’s 
publications if one is an Anglican, or Isabel Clarke’s novels if one is a Roman 
Catholic. 

This question of personal preferences in book selection has numerous aspects. 
For instance, most librarians see that their favourite authors are well represented, 
in whatever section they may occur, and for various reasons, whether it be a liking 
for an author’s style, or something in common with him, as, for example, religious 
faith. 

Though I have no reason to pose as an expert in the selection of religious books 
for a public library, there are several which can be safely recommended. “ The 
Home University Library” includes numerous volumes of special merit, such as 
Bishop Gore’s Jesus of Nazareth, Selbie’s Nonconformity, Margoliouth’s Mobam- 
medanism, Davids’s Buddbism, and Barry’s Papacy and modern times. Hodder & 
Stoughton’s “ People’s Library” includes Deane’s How to understand the Gospels, 
Mr. Chesterton’s St. Francis, Mrs. Cecil Chesterton’s St. Teresa, and Paterson 
Smyth’s People’s life of Christ. Six of the “ Cambridge Manuals” are religious in 
theme: Jevons’s Idea of God and his Comparative religion; Brown's History of the 
English Bible; Balfour's Presbyterianism; Brown's English . Puritans, and Work - 
man’s Methodism. Other lives of Christ, beside Gore’s and Smyth’s, are Seeley’s 
Ecce bomo, which, though sixty years old, is still standard; Farrar’s, Glover's, 
Ludwig’s, and Papini’s. I maintain that a copy of the Bible (including the 
Apocrypha) ought to be in every public library; as regards commentaries, 
Cruden’s, Peake’s, and The New commentary (S.P.C.K.) are all good. On the 
theological side are Gore’s Reconstruction of belief, the works of Canon Streeter, 
Flammarion’s Death and its mystery, and a composite work called Science, religion, 
and reality. Popular works, such as the writings of Dr. E. Stanley Jones, can be 
included. The literature of mysticism is enormous, and it is not easy to dis- 
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tinguish; nevertheless, I must mention Inge’s Studies in the English mystics, and 
the writings of Evelyn Underhill. Volumes of sermons ought not to be collected 
except for local or other special interest ; the sermon as a channel for the convey- 
ance of thought owes so much to gesture and manner that frequently the most 
eloquent addresses make but poor reading. Church history has a large literature, 
and I only want to mention really outstanding works, such as Duchesne on the 
Early Church, Somervell’s Short bistory of our religion, and Clarke’s Short bistory 
of the Christian Church (general); Creighton’s Papacy, of course; Stebbing’s 
Story of the Catholic Church, and the writings of the late Cardinal Gasquet ; 
Boyd Carpenter’s Popular history of the Church of England and Bishop Henson’s 
Anglicanism ; and the “ Faiths” series, edited by L. P. Jacks, covering a compre- 
hensive field. Such a controversial topic as the Reformation needs careful 
selection; Beard (pro) and Belloc and Cobbett (con) can be mentioned. The 
great non-Christian religions will be represented by translations of their own texts : 
The Koran (Sale), The Talmud (Polano), The Rigveda, and for Buddhism The 
Sacred books of the east; also by such works as Joseph’s Judaism, and in a general 
comparative way by Frazet’s Golden bough. Two general histories of religion are 
Robinson’s Outline introduction to the bistory of religions and Reinach’s Orpheus (1931). 

The line between theology and philosophy becomes very thin at times, especially 
with medizval philosophy, which was essentially religious, and Dewey’s 189 
enters somewhat into the scope of this article. The Summa theologia of St. Thomas 
Aquinas has an English translation by the Dominican fathers; St. Augustine’s 
Confessions are translated by Pusey and published in “ Everyman’s Library” ; 
and McKeon’s Selections from the medieval philosophers (“ Modern Students’ 
Library,” second volume only as yet) is a comprehensive epitome. Cardinal 
Mercier’s Manual of modern scholastic philosophy ought also to be mentioned. 
Similarly, Oriental theologians are classified by Dewey with philosophy; and 
“The Wisdom of the East” series, including the Sayings of Lao-Tzu and the 
Sayings of Confucius, would therefore be placed at 181. 

The realm of religious biography is a large one, and many libraries have 
almost an apostolic succession of bishops’ lives, the majority of which never leave 
the shelves. No doubt some of them were once topical, and I suppose books are 
still bought on present-day or recent eminent men in the Churches, but really this 
selection of religious lives ought to be kept to the barest minimum. It has to be 
admitted that 75 per cent. at least of public library readers are not religious, and 
probably only 1 per cent. ever take out a religious book. In addition to this, if 
it is realized that the reading of a book from Class Two does not mean that the 
person is religious, neither is it in the least likely to make him so, then the provision 
of theological works will be more suited to the demand. I venture to say that 
half of the readers who do borrow from Class Two are not genuine thirsters after 
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theology; rather are they new borrowers who have lost their way, and have yet 
to reach the fiction shelves, or hunters for the thrills to be obtained from ghost 
stories in such books as Death and its mystery. 

I hope I can legitimately touch upon the religious novel here. Enthusiastic 
converts are often moved to write a religious novel, or to introduce the topic into 
a new work if they are already writers. Mr. Chesterton’s hero, Father Brown, 
occurs to us; also the novels of Robert Hugh Benson, besides those of Mr. Shane 
Leslie and Mr. Compton Mackenzie. Miss Kaye-Smith always was rather fond 
of bringing in her High Anglicanism (one remembers the devoted Anglo. 
Catholic priest and the scion of the house of Alard who decided to enter a 
monastery), and it has been suggested that the transference of her allegiance from 
Canterbury to Rome is reflected in her newer works. Certainly the Catholic 
Cathedral at Southwark is mentioned in Susan Spray, but whatever the author's 
own beliefs, I thought the strange sect of which Susan was the head was most 
sympathetically treated. Miss Kaye-Smith’s first novel, The Tramping Methodist, 
impressively depicts the Establishment at its deadest. Incidentally, the Anglo- 
Israelite theory is, I believe, treated in Faure’s novel, Watchman, what of the dawn ?, 
and unless there is an Anglo-Israelite librarian, this topic is not likely normally to 
be represented in a public library, so I suggest thirsty Anglo-Israelites be directed 
thither. 

The cathedral close has from Trollope been a favourite topic for novelists, but 
the events depicted as passing behind those calm and mellowed walls are not 
always of a religious nature. Mr. Walpole’s The Cathedral shows, better than 
anything I know, the life and rivalries of a cathedral chapter, and the Jeremy books 
tell among other things of the effect of the cathedral on the son of a beneficed 
clergyman in the same town. The same author’s The Captives tells charmingly 
of the Kingscote brethren, a sect not unlike Susan Spray’s. 

Willa Cather’s Death comes for the archbishop is a most beautifully written account 
of the achievements of a missionary bishop in Mexico. (Another book with an 
ecclesiastical background is Ouwr father, San Daniel, by Gabriel Miro. The 
setting here is a small Spanish cathedral city, and the book describes the priestly 
intrigues resultant on a vacancy in the see; the characters are, I think, most 
convincingly drawn. A sensational novel with a faint ecclesiastical flavour 
(presumably Winchester and the Isle of Wight) is The Silence of Dean Maitland, 
by Maxwell Gray. This late Victorian book might be considered poor and rather 
childish, judged by to-day’s standards, but I say without shame that I thoroughly 
enjoyed reading it. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere deals with the 
Established Church in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

That this subject of mine is of some general, though admittedly limited, 
importance is shown by a Religious Book Week which took place in October. 
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The Church newspapers had special articles and lists, and the affair seemed to 
arouse a fair amount of interest. I have deliberately kept this article down to 
reasonable limits, and I hope to anticipate possible attacks on its incompleteness 
by saying here and now that it is not intended to be an entire analysis of Dewey’s 
Class Two, nor a guide to the selection of religious books, nor a review of religious 
novels. Some of my remarks doubtless seem rather scrappy, but I have only 
intended to set down a number of more or less isolated impressions and thoughts. 
The topic of religion in the library, treated fairly and squarely, would be apt to be 
rather dull and indigestible, and I trust that, lightly skimmed over in this manner, 
it may prove to be more palatable. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER 1931 


SECTION I.—LITERARY HISTORY 
(125 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merit, 1; Passes, $5) 


Merit.—Ellis, Miss C. J., Gloucester County Library. 

Passes.—Ashworth, Miss M. S., Warwick County Library; Atkinson, Miss E., 
Hastings; Batty, E. A., Charlton; Boone, F., Leigh; Brown, H. S., Birkenhead 
School; Browning, E. F., Fulham; Caistor, H. C., Exeter; Carver, Miss M. B., 
Birmingham; Cullum, H. C., Bolton; D’Arcy, L. F., Dublin; Davis, Miss E. J., 
Glasgow; Egans, Miss H. B., Dumfries; Frost, Miss H., Stalybridge; Furness, 
Miss N., Middlesbrough; Golightly, Miss H. M., Sheffield; Hardcastle, Miss L., 
Sheffield; Harris, C., Bristol; Holden, A., Bolton; Hollier, Miss E. B., Bir- 
mingham; Howarth, H. H., Scarborough; Inskip, K. W., Hounslow; Jenkins, 
A. H., Salisbury; Jenkins, S. E., Paddington; Johnson, Miss G., Camberwell ; 
Jones, Miss M. B., Cardiff; Jope, Miss J., Glasgow; Joselin, Miss W. M., 
Birmingham ; Large, Miss E. C., Sheffield; Leighton, G. F., Radcliffe; Leyland, 
E. A., Walthamstow; Livingstone, Miss S. E., Bolton; MacKay, H., Edinburgh; 
McKinnon, J., Bethnal Green; Munro, Miss M. H., Inverness; Nealom, Miss 
M. N., Cheltenbam; Palmer, Miss J. H., Petersfield; Plumbe, W. J., Bletchley ; 
Ready, W. B. P., Cardiff; Reynolds, Miss E., Lincoln; Richardson, Miss E. A., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Rooksby, Miss E. D., Cardiff; Rorke, B., Lambeth; Rox- 
burgh, Miss K. J., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Roy, Miss A. H., Islington; Ryding, 
Miss E. S., Sheffield; Scotland, J., Torryburn; Smith, J. R., Leeds; Sore, Miss 
L. A., Bermondsey; Stazicker, Miss J. E., Preston; Tilly, Miss R., Morecambe ; 
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Turnbull, Miss M. F., Glasgow; Watkins, Miss M. S., Cardiff; Wenman, 
Miss I. A., Birmingham; Whiteley, Miss J., Birmingham; Wigley, Miss O. R., 
Ipswich. 
SECTION II.—BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(70 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, 3; Passes, 44) 


MeriTs.—Dolman, G. J., Birmingham; Hill, Miss I., Stretford; White, Miss 
M. K., Northern Polytechnic Library. 

Passes.—Ashworth, Miss M., Birkenhead; Bromwell, Miss G. N., Birmingham ; 
Burbridge, Miss A. E., Leeds; Clark, I. J., Newark; Coates, Miss B., Leeds ; 
Cockcroft, Miss F. B., Blyth; Cook, E. G., Liverpool; Cox, C., Leicester; 
Dance, Miss D. G., Liverpool; Dowie, Miss M. L., Renfrewshire County Library ; 
Edwards, W., Aberystwyth; Evans, Miss E. J. A., Coventry; Fairchild, W. G., 
Barking; Gough, Miss E. M., Bolton; Gray, H. G., Stepney ; Green, Miss M. M., 
Halifax; Haines, P. E., Southall; Hargreaves, E., Leeds; Higenbottam, F., 
Leigh, Lancs.; Hobbs, E. J., Leigh-on-Sea; Horseman, Miss E. M., Southampton ; 
Johnson, Miss K., Bradford; Lee, Miss B. I., Bolton; Luke, E. R., Aberystwyth ; 
McDonald, F., Cardiff; Mason, Miss M. E., Birkenhead; Mealor, J. K., Darwen ; 
Miller, Miss E., Huddersfield; Owen, Miss M. W., Aberystwyth; Pearson, Miss 
A., Birmingham; Pearson, Miss E. L., Scotswood-on-Tyne; Pilcher, E. T., 
Portsmouth; Redmond, Miss B., Wicklow County Library; Riley, E. C., Leeds; 
Robins, Miss E. E. E., Bournemouth; Rosser, Miss D. N., Birkenhead; Shortle, 
W., Plymouth; Tait, Miss L. C., Durham County Library; Thompson, Miss 
M. M., Birmingham; Todd, Miss E. M., Liverpool; Ward, E. A., Southend-on- 
Sea; White, L., Sheffield; Whittaker, L., Manchester; Wilkins, G. H., Bethnal 
Green. 


SECTION II—PALAZZOGRAPHY AND THE ARCHIVE SCIENCES 
(3 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, none; Passes, 2) 


PassEs.—Marmoy, C. F. A., Wellcome Historical Medical Museum; Scotland, 
J., Torryburn. 


SECTION III.—CLASSIFICA TION 
(177 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merit, 1; Passes, 100) 


MERIT.—Coote, Miss C. M., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PassEes.—Abbott, Miss J. M., Ipswich; Agar, Miss M., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Aitken, Miss F. C., Glasgow; Anderson, S. W., Croydon; Armstrong, Miss 
K. A., Colchester; Athey, Miss E. M., Scotswood-on-Tyne; Baker, Miss P., 
W. Riding County Library; Batty, W. B., London School of Economics; Beach, 
G. E., Manor Park; Borthwick, Miss H., Glasgow; Bradley, R. T., Leicester; 
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Bromley, J. F., Guildhall Library; Broomhead, E., Middlesbrough; Brown, C.., 
Birmingham; Brown, Miss K. B., Grimsby; Buchanan, N. B., Sheffield; Bull, 
Miss M. L., Rugby; Carley, D. C., Belfast; Chandler, H. J., Wolverhampton ; 
Codlin, R. D., Watford; Cook, Miss W. F. M., Brentford; Coxon, Miss M. H., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Craven, S. A., Bradford; Craze, Miss P., Cardiff; Dent, 
J., Bournemouth; Dickinson, Miss R. E., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Dunnett, J. W., 
Edinburgh ; Eddy, Miss M., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Farmaner, Miss G. E., Birming- 
bam; Fleming, J. J., Belfast; Flinn, Miss K. G., Hounslow; Fraser, J., Glasgow ; 
Freshwater, Miss P., Birmingham; Gardner, Miss A., Preston; Geddes, Miss M., 
Hove; Haines, Miss H. B., Wood Green; Hardman, A. R., Liverpool; . Harris, 
Miss F. M., Kettering; Hastings, Miss E., Glasgow; Hearn, J. W., Midlothian 
County Library; Hill, Miss J., Ipswich; Hopkinson, J. S., Leicester; Hudson, 
Miss A., Wirral; Human, Miss L. A., Yeovil; Hurst, A. A., Bolton; Jefferies, 
Miss C. H., Malvern; Keightley, Miss G. E., Lincoln; King, Miss C. M., 
Malvern; King, Miss P. G., Ashford; Knowles, Miss C., Glasgow; Lines, 
Miss F. W., Islington; Little, Miss I., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Long, Miss L. N., 
Birmingham; Lowe, E. H., Warrington; McCall, H., Glasgow; Macdonald, 
Miss A. N., Glasgow; McDougall, F. G., Glasgow; McGill, Miss J. A., 
Glasgow ; Mackie, Miss E., Glasgow; MacNevin, Miss M., Navan; Marks, S. J., 
Watford; Martin, W. M., Cheltenbam; Mason, E. H., Manchester; Mason F., 
Wolverbampton; Mayes, L. J., Watford; Meek, L. H., Paddington; Merchant, 
Miss R. E., Welwyn Garden City; Muir, A. R., Glasgow; Norman, R., Cardiff; 
Osborn, G. F., Birmingham; Parish, C., Birmingham ; Parrott, Miss F. P., Bath ; 
Party, Miss D. E., Cheltenbam ; Pattenden, Miss M. E., Hastings; Pears, Miss M., 
Birmingham ; Pitt, Miss D. L., Birmingham; Purcell, Miss E. O., Cardiff; Randall, 
Miss D., Birmingham; Redmond, Miss B., Wicklow County Library ; Riley, L. K., 
Manchester; Robertson, Miss C., Glasgow; Robinson, S., Sowerby Bridge; 
Sharkey, Miss K. M., Lowestoft; Sharpe, Miss D. C., West Sussex County 
Library; Skilling, Miss E., Belfast; Smith, B. H., Ipswich; Southerden, Miss 
M. G. H., Croydon; Strathdee, R. M., Midlothian County Library; Sutherland, 
Miss T. E. L., Glasgow; Tallamy, H. S., Bath ; Thirsk, Miss B. M., Birmingham ; 
Thomas, J. E., Cardiff; Thompson, Miss D., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Till, Miss 
E. M., Ipswich; Whatley, H. A., Birmingham; White, Miss D. H., Birmingham ; 
Wood, Miss A. J., Birmingham; Woods, Miss E., Accrington; Yarker, F. B., 
Croydon; Yates, F., Bolton. 


SECTION IV.—CATALOGUING 


(190 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, none; Passes, 64) 


PassEs.—Alston, L., Bolton; Ardern, L. L., Manchester; Armstrong, Miss E., 
Glasgow; Atkin, S., Sheffield; Boden, Miss E., Derby County Library ; Bramley, 
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Miss J. M., Halifax; Broome, W. F., Brixton Oval; Brown, Miss A. W., 
Newcastle; Chandler, H. J., Wolverhampton; Corry, Miss M. A., Reading ; 
Coxon, Miss M. H., Newcastle-on- Tyne; Crook, L., Cardiff; Dent, J., Bourne- 
mouth; Desallioud, Miss I. M., Cardiff; Docherty, Miss L. B., Glasgow; 
Doughty, Miss C. C. M., Hove; Dunlop, Miss I. G., Glasgow; Edwards, Miss 
C., Leek; Ellam, Miss G. M., Leeds; Ewing, Miss C. A., Glasgow; Fulford, 
Miss J. M., Hendon; Griffiths, Miss O. E., Birmingham; Halliday, D. H., 
Newcastle-on- Tyne; Hamilton, Miss E. H., Glasgow; Harling, W., Blackburn; 
Hartill, Miss C. Z., Birmingham; Heather, Miss L. J., Richmond; Hurst, A. A., 
Bolton; Inglis, Miss V. M., Glasgow; Jahn, Miss E. M., Lincoln; Jeffery, Miss 
S. H., Cheltenbam; Kitchen, W., Hull; Lace, K. J., Manchester; Ladds, E. F., 
Cambridge County Library; Liddell, D. S., Glasgow; Makepeace, Miss B. M., 
Ipswich; Mason, F., Wolverhampton; Mortis, Miss F. M., Willesden; Musgrave, 
C. W., Yeovil; Nevard, Miss B. F., Lambeth; Pearson, Miss M. E. G., Chelten- 
bam; Peart, Miss O. M., Hounslow; Renfrew, Miss C. E., Glasgow; Roche, 
Miss M. E., Birmingham; Rogers, F. H., Bristol; Scott, F. J., Edinburgh; Sellick, 
E. W., Cardiff; Service, Miss M. M., Glasgow; Sheppard, Miss L. I., Birming- 
ham; Slark, J. W., Battersea; Smith, F. W., Portsmouth; Smith, Miss R., 
Bradford; Stewart, Miss C. E., Glasgow; Stewart, J. H., Edinburgh; Swinton, 
Miss E. M., Dunfermline; Tennent, S. H., Edinburgh; Thirsk, Miss B. M., 
Birmingham ; Tree, Miss V. E., St. Marylebone; Trower, G. E., East Sussex County 
Library; Walker, N., Sheffield; Webb, G. F., Wilts County Library; Webster, 
Miss J. B., Edinburgh; Westhead, T. M., Leicester County Library; Whitehead, 
Miss I. M., Birmingham. 


SECTION V.—LIBRARY ORGANISATION 
(125 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merit, 1; Passes, 40) 


MeriT.—Mundy, Miss C. M. L., Bath. 

PassEs.—Barratt, Miss P. M., Derby County Library; Barrett, Miss M., Glas- 
gow; Bilton, H. A., Hull; Bishop, W. J., Royal College of Physicians; Black, 
C. W., Manchester; Bowdler, R. W., Kidderminster; Brecknell, Miss E., Hereford ; 
Brown, J. G., Bradford; Crawford, Miss M., Bath; Davies, Miss M., Denbigh- 
shire County Library; Davis, Miss G., Cardiff; Dolman, G. J., Birmingham; 
Dunderdale, P., Preston; Elliott, Miss G. F., Cape Town; Fabian, B. N. P., 
British Museum; Galt, W., Birkenbead; Gavin, Miss E. A., Coventry; German, 
J. H. L., York; Griffiths, A. J., Cardiff; Haines, P. E., Southall; Healing, 
Miss W. J., Hove; Hughes, Miss E. N., Stockport; Illingworth, Miss E., Man- 
chester; James, Miss M., Cardiff; Jolliffe, H., Bolton; Jones, E. H., Cardiff; 
Kennedy, D., Glasgow; Langton, Miss K. A., Liverpool; Lees, Miss J. B., 
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Kilmarnock; Lendrem, Miss P. M., W. Riding County Library; Lingard, Miss 
C. A., Manchester; McDonald, F., Cardiff; Pethurst, Miss E. G., Camberwell ; 
Pritchard, F, C., Exeter; Rust, A. H., Ilkley; Smith, C. G. S., Ipswich; 
Thompson, Miss S. M. T., Birmingham; Todd, Miss E. M., Salford; Trower, 
G. E., East Sussex County Library; Wilson, Miss M.., Islington. 


SECTION VI.—LIBRARY ROUTINE 
(188 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merit, 1; Passes, 92) 


MERiT.—Roberts, A. D., Birmingham. 

PassEs.—Adams, Miss B. D., Worthing; Alcott, Miss H. G., Brighton ; 
Arthur, Miss E. V., Folkestone; Ayers, Miss A., Durham County Library; Barber, 
Miss A., Sheffield; Barnes, R. B., Manchester; Barrie, Miss J., Croydon; Bell, 
G. H., St. Pancras; Birch, Miss K. A., Romford; Bishop, W. J., Royal College 
of Physicians; Bonny, H. V. A., Dagenbam; Bull, Miss M. L., Rugby; Catch- 
pole, Miss E. L., Barking; Caul, R. J. M., Aberystwyth; Christopher, H. G. T., 
Bermondsey ; Clark, E. J., Cheshire County Library; Collison, R. L. W., Hendon ; 
Cooker, Miss S. C., Brentford; Coome, E. J., Devon County Library; Crossley, 
Miss P. M., Derbyshire County Library; Cunningham, Miss N. T., Sunderland ; 
Farrar, W., Leeds; Ferguson, Miss M. J., Glasgow; Gibson, W. E., Chiswick ; 
Haddleton, Miss I. L., Birmingham; Hallett, Miss A. E., Bath; Harman, J. L., 
London School of Economics; Harrison, P., Hull; Hawkins, E. R. J., Croydon ; 
Heale, Miss H. M., Cardiff; Henderson, Miss S. L., Liverpool; Hewitt, Miss 
M. C., Durban; Heywood, Miss B., Manchester; Heywood, Miss F. J., Warring- 
ton; Hippisley, Miss E., Lincolnshire (Kesteven) County Library; Holt, Miss P., 
Rossendale; Howkins, C. D., Camden Town; Hunt, Miss J., Bromley; Hurley, 
Miss H. M., Coventry; Kingdon, W. J., Wimbledon; Lewis, Miss A. G., 
Cardiff; Lewis, Miss M. G., Aberystwyth; Ling, K. J., Bromley; Llewellyn, 
Miss G. M., Cardiff; Longhurst, Miss W. M., Croydon; Lowles, W. J., St. 
Marylebone; McBratney, Miss N. G., Darlington; McCulloch, Miss E. M., 
Darlington; McGee, Miss M., Liverpool; Makepeace, Miss B. M., Ipswich; 
Marl, J. C., Wallasey; Martin, Miss E. H., Sheffield; Mather, Miss E. M. A., 
Croydon; Mawdsley, Miss W. M., Great Crosby; Medd, H. J., Middlesex County 
Library; Needham, Miss M. M., Chesterfield; O’Connor, Miss M., Manchester ; 
Owen, Miss G. E., Aberystwyth; Palphramand, Miss C., Darlington; Parish, 
Miss L., Wath-upon-Dearne; Pelling, Miss M., Croydon; Plessis, Miss I. du, 
Jobannesburg; Powell, Miss G. M., Croydon; Price, Miss D. F., Cardiff; Rae, 
Miss H. E. G., Dumfries County Library; Read, Miss E. M., Birmingham; 
Sayers, Miss J. A. M., Croydon; Scattergood, Miss F., Stretford; Scott, Miss I. M., 
Sunderland; Shaw, J. W., Sheffield; Smith, Miss G. R., Birmingham; Spark, 
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Miss E. L., Sunderland; Sprague, Miss R. M., Pontypridd; Sykes, Miss A., 
Ilkley; Taylor, Miss M., Brentford; Thelwell, Miss E. M. Coventry ; Tomlinson, 
N., Gainsborough; Trayford, A. S., Paddington; Trevitt, E. H., Grimsby; Trom, 
low, Miss W. D., Sheffield; Trower, G. E., East Sussex County Library; Turnes, 
Miss A., Sunderland; Walker, J., Birmingham; Walton, Miss M., Sheffield; 
Wardle, Miss J. M., Stretford; Watkins, Miss E. C., Cardiff; Wells, A. J, 
Croydon; Westhead, T. M., Leicester County Library; White, Miss D. M., 
Ipswich; Willard, C. P., East Sussex County Library; Woods, Miss M., Widnes ; 
Wright, Miss M. G., Hereford. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 
(11 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, none; Passes, 6) 


PassEs.—Atherton, Miss M., Wolverhampton; Bluck, Miss D. E., Bolton; 
Carberry, E., Dublin; Cooke, Miss A. S., Kent County Library; Reeves, Miss C., 
National Central Library; Wilson, J. L., Hackney. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 
(s Candidates sat. Honours, 1; Merit, 1; Pass, 1) 
Honours.—Dickie, W. M., Leeds. 


MeriT.—Beattie, Miss M., Derbyshire County Library. 
Pass.—Thompson, A., Bolton. 


IRISH LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 


(1 Candidate sat) 
Pass.—Carberry, E., Dublin. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 
(2 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, none; Pass, 1) 
Pass.—Riches, Miss P. M., St. Marylebone. 


LATIN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 
(10 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, none; Passes, 2) 
PassEs.—Stokes, Miss E., Worthing; Webster, Miss J., Rochdale. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 
(2 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merit, 1; Pass, 1) 


Merit.—Exley, Miss E. M., St. Marylebone. 
Pass.—Summerfield, J. V., Richmond. 
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THE COUNTY LIBRARY AND ITS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


By E. J. CARNELL (Bognor Regis Library) 


HE aim of the county is the same as that of the municipality; its character- 

istics and some of its methods of administration are somewhat different. 

We must not forget that this service, which to-day reckons its issues in 
millions and its centres in tens of thousands, was non-existent thirteen years ago. 
The speed of its growth has handicapped solidity and care in construction, but 
has on the other hand increased the flexibility and energy which are the natural 
characteristics of any young enterprise. The county library service is above all 
things alive. 

We are here concerned with its activities in that field wherein it meets and may 
be compared with the urban service—the small town. There is no need to deal 
with those methods of the county branch which are the same as any lending library, 
but there are some matters of its organization and some aspects of its work which 
are dissimilar from those of the municipal library. It is these we shall discuss. 

The term “‘ county branch library” is sometimes applied to places which are 
merely glorified centres, but it is now usually used in the special sense in which 
we shall discuss it this evening. The county branch, as distinct from the dis- 
tribution centre, is, or aims at being, a small library. It should be open to the 
public for, say, twenty hours a week, usually more; it should have all the essential 
equipment of an open-access library, and it should be in the charge of a paid and 
trained assistant. The service costs of branches are usually charged to a special 
local rate. Later on it will be necessary to go into that matter of the differential 
rate in some detail, but we will start off by surveying the buildings, staff, stock, 
and so on. 

It should not take long to dispose of the buildings, because there are not many 
of them, and what there are have no special or new features to boast about. 

Of the three factors which determine the worth of a library—stock, staff, 
premises—the county has placed premises definitely last, and a very poor last at 
that. Such remains as are left of the contempt in which county libraries were at 
one time held are mainly due to the entire absence in the county service of imposing 
buildings. Municipal libraries and all their activities are enclosed in large and 
very permanent buildings. It is impossible to put a county library in one building, 
because it is not a compact whole, but a Aluid collection of parts. So with their 
branches. Separate buildings planned for the purpose are the rule for municipal 
branches, they are as yet the exception in county branches. 
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Branches are started under the makeshift conditions of adapted, or unadapted, 
premises, in the hope that when the library has proved its success local enthusiasm 
will be aroused to the extent of providing an adequate building. But this does 
not always follow. The proportionate increase of the differential rate which loan 
charges of a permanent building would involve is very great, and the local 
council would rather let the library be carried on in poor premises with a good 
service than complete the job. Once a branch has been started it does not seem 
possible for the county to force the local council to provide a special building. 

County librarians to-day are bestirring themselves over this lack, and in the 
Section’s Report last year it was stated “ the Committee feel that the provision of 
adequate buildings is of cardinal importance in any county area which includes an 
urban population, and that success or failure in providing them is likely to influence 
materially the reputation of the county library movement.” It probably will 
influence its reputation, because both the public and the profession are far too 
apt to think of libraries in terms of buildings instead of books, whereas actually 
the importance of premises is negligible compared with the importance of stock. 
How many urban libraries have buildings charming without and commodious 
within—and their shelves crowded with books no county library would have 
anywhere but in the waste-paper basket or the book store. Libraries which for 
years have bled their book funds white to pay the loan charges, and maintenance, 
of buildings which are rarely more than half full. I often think that both in 
private life and in public service we have made this business of a roof over out 
heads far too elaborate and expensive. 

I am intimately acquainted with a county branch library, the accommodation 
of which for lending and quick-reference purposes is barely 400 square feet. 
During the winter months the issue to adults only averages well over 400 books a 
day, the Saturday issue has touched 700. The population is 13,000. The 
librarian-in-charge never knowingly loses an opportunity of pointing out the 
desirability of a proper building. But now and then she wonders if it is of such 
importance after all. It would add somewhat to the use made of the library, it 
would add considerably to the pride felt in the library, but it would not, it could 
not, add to that use and pride in proportion to the cost which would be added. 
That is, if the branch were built after the style which custom and textbooks 
dictate. 

The success as measured by statistics of county branches has proved that special 
buildings are not the first essential of a library service. No one will deny that they 
are the only means of getting really convenient and attractive premises, but are 
we paying too dearly for that convenience and attraction ? 

I should like to hear some discussion on these three questions : 

Need our buildings be so large ? 
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Need they be so solid 2 

Need there be so many of them 2 

The size of a building is calculated from the number of people who will use 
it at the busiest time. Surely that is an extravagant standard to take. Of course 
you must be able to get them all in, but if people choose to come on a Saturday 
night I see no reason at all why they should not put up with being squashed, 
because half of them could just as well come in a morning or afternoon. 

Have the possibilities of temporary buildings been thoroughly explored? I 
don’t mean places which will not last five years, but buildings which are not made 
to withstand the centuries. Why should we consider posterity in building a 
library 2. Posterity will be no more grateful than we are for the Victorian mon- 
strosities which are the incubus of so many of the older municipalities. We do 
not know how technique will change, we do not know how districts may change. 
What is wanted is bright, airy rooms towards which people will turn with 
pleasure to-day, not architectural gems which will be gazed at with admiration 
tomorrow. 

The number of branch buildings to be provided is a problem which affects 
only counties and the largest cities. Unfortunately, in counties the differential 
rate has tended to force the county to consider each town and district as a separate 
unit, and the size of the building, if any, has been determined by the amount the 
local council were willing to provide. As is pointed out in the report, it is very 
much better to formulate a complete scheme for the whole of the urban areas, and 
in this way it may sometimes be possible to economize by providing one central 
library and several small branches all under the supervision of one assistant-in- 
charge. 

This brings us to the most interesting factor of the library service—staff. The 
staff usually consists of the branch librarian, and in large and flourishing branches, 
one or two juniors. County branch librarians are for the most part men and 
women in their twenties, at the intermediate stage of their career, comparable with 
the senior assistants of largish libraries. At least that is how I, in the innocence 
of my conceit, would have described that group of which I am a member. But 
reading a copy of the Librarian and book world last November, I realized how far 
astray ‘my estimation was. In that journal there were reported the proceedings of a 
body which calls itself “‘ The New Pseudonyms.” The especial interest to me 
were the remarks of a gentleman named “ Barabbas.” It is a pity that his speech 
was not printed in full, because I feel sure it would have been most improving. 
Two sentences were sufficient to sadden and subdue my professional self-esteem : 
“ This bad state of affairs,” said Barabbas (that is, the county library), “ was being 
considerably aggravated by the spread of the County Branch Libraries for the 
small town. These libraries are usually placed in charge of a partly trained 
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assistant employed at about £150 per year. The danger to the service from this 
type of wellintentioned but untrained incompetent was only too apparent.” 
It is bad enough to be obliged to confess that you are being addressed by an 
untrained incompetent, but there is a sinister something about being “a danger 
to the service which is only too apparent,” which not even an unnecessarily large 
certificate of fellowship from that august body the Library Association has been 
able to dispel. 


(To be continued) 


“ete” 


THE DIVISIONS 


EASTERN COUNTIES DIVISION 


HE Annual Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division was held at 

Ipswich on 11th February. Mr. G. Stephens, F.L.A., City Librarian 

of Norwich, and Mr. L. Chubb, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of Ipswich, 

were present. The party included members from Ipswich, Norwich, Lowestoft, 
and Great Yarmouth. 

The members assembled in the Ipswich Library Lecture Hall, where Mr. 
Chubb cordially welcomed them. Mr. Drake, of Messrs. Cowell’s, then gave 
a short talk on various printing processes, including the making of types and half, 
tone blocks, and the three-colour process. The party then went over the printing 
works of Messrs. Cowell, where they saw all these and other printing processes in 
operation. 

After this very instructive and enjoyable afternoon, the members were entet- 
tained to tea by the Ipswich staff at the Picture House Café, where they were 
received by W. Rowley Elliston, Esq., T.D., B.A., LL.B., the Chairman of the 
Ipswich Libraries Committee. 

After tea the Business Meeting took place. The result of the election of 
Officers was as follows : 

Chairman: Mr. A. R. Pike, Great Yarmouth. 

Hon. Treasurer: Miss F. B. Ellis, Ipswich. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss K. M. Sharkey, Lowestoft. 

Diwisional Representative on A.A.L. Council: Miss M. Alexander, Norwich. 

Very hearty votes of thanks were accorded to Miss Alexander for her valuable 
services as Honorary Secretary since 1929, and to Miss Jacka for her services as 
Honorary Treasurer during the past year, and the latter was wished every success 
in her new post in Toronto. 

At the conclusion of the Business Meeting a paper, entitled “ Some future 
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developments in library work,” was read by Mr. F. Bale, of the Norwich staff. 
The lively discussion that followed indicated the interest the meeting took in the 
paper. 
The meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Ipswich Staff. 
KATHLEEN M, SHARKEY, Hon. Secretary. 


MIDLAND DIVISION 


On 3rd February, 1932, the second meeting of the session was held at 
Stourbridge, by invitation of Mr. F. W. Bristow, Librarian of the Stour- 
bridge Public Library. The first feature of a long and delightful pro- 
gramme was a visit to the glassworks of Messrs. Stevens & Williams at Brierley 
Hill—a firm which has made the fame of “ Royal Brierley Crystal” world-wide. 
Members (numbering forty-five) were then received at the Mansion House, Mary 
Stevens Park, by the Mayor of Stourbridge (Alderman H. E. Palfrey, J.P., C.C.), 
who had provided tea. In welcoming the Division to Stourbridge the Mayor 
showed himself to have municipal enterprise, especially in library matters, very 
much at heart. He was thanked for his reception by the Divisional Chairman, 
Mr. V. H. Woods. 

Then came business, and a paper on “ The Aims and work of the Coventry 
Staff Guild,” by Miss A. G. Lynes. The paper was a further proof (if proof 
were needed) of the professional alertness of Coventry. The Guild, we were told, 
met weekly or fortnightly in official time, and members were encouraged to bring 
forward for discussion points arising from their work. Matters of administration 
had been modified through representations made by the Guild where individual 
pleas had been ineffective. Papereading and debating were stressed expressly 
with a view to giving poise and confidence to the participators, seed sown, in fact, 
which will bear fruit for the future good of the Association and the profession. 

Mr. G. L. Burton (Birmingham) combined a vote of thanks to Miss Lynes 
with the opening of discussion, and Miss M. G. Baker (Birmingham) seconded. 
At the conclusion of the discussion the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Sargeant) proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Bristow for the facilities he had provided, and Mr. J. H. 
Davies (Birmingham) seconded. 

The solemnity of the conclave was then relaxed under the influence of a 
splendid musical programme by Stourbridge songsters. Such a feature was all 
the more welcome because of the rarity of its occurrence in the activities of the 
Midland Division. Members’ appreciation, especially of the “ Magical Moments” 
given by the Chairman of the Public Library (whose conjuring ability and official 
capacity are an unusual but not inappropriate combination), were expressed by 
Mr. H. M. Cashmore, City Librarian of Birmingham. J. H. D. 
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NORTH-EAST DIVISION 


THE NEXT MEETING OF THE DIVISION WILL BE HELD AT THE GATESHEAD 
Pusiic LipRARY ON WEDNESDAY, 23RD MarcH. A DETAILED PROGRAMME 
WILL BE ISSUED -LATER. 

W. E. Hurrorp, Hon. Secretary. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DIVISION 


On Wednesday, 27th January, the Division for the second time held a meeting 
at Newport. In the afternoon the members had a bird’s-eye view of the town from 
the top of the Transporter Bridge, but feeling the cold they were glad to adjourn 
to the warmer regions of the power station. Thence to the Central Library and 
the welcome tea. 

At the meeting in the evening an address on “ Current library affairs” was 
given by the Divisional President, Mr. Harry Farr, F.L.A. In the keen discussion 
which ensued the remarks of the Chairman, Mr. John Warner, F.L.A.., that 
“ many of our libraries are hopelessly backward; there is a vast amount of work 
to be pulled up, and this could be done while we are marking time,” achieved for 
the Division the fame, or if the Editor and S.S. would prefer it, the notoriety of 
an editorial comment in a daily newspaper. Still, it was an enjoyable meeting, 
even if the whist with which it concluded was not of sufficient duration for a 
few members. 

Since the appearance of the last Divisional report, Mr. J. E. Hoskins, a 
member of the Divisional Committee, has been appointed Librarian at Eastleigh, 
and the consequent vacancy on the Committee has been filled by the election of 
Miss M. Howell, of Bridgend. 


—=s 


YORKSHIRE DIVISION 


The Annual Meeting took place at Leeds on 27th January, 1932. At 3 p.m. 
the assembly, which numbered about sixty, gathered at the Central Library, 
where buses were waiting to transport them to two of the city’s Branch Libraries. 
The first branch to be visited was the Headingley Library. This is a reorganized 
branch adapted to an existing building, and is valuable in revealing how architec 
tural difficulties can be turned into delightful and unconventional yet efficient 
library practice. The Hunslet Branch Library, which we next visited, has been 
open about a year, and is an entirely new structure. It is a wonderful combination 
of zstheticism and efficiency. Its originality, spaciousness, colour schemes, light 
ing, and unique display effects evoked endless admiration from the visitors. 

The Lord Mayor, Alderman F. B. Simpson, kindly provided tea. He 
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welcomed the members, and was supported by Alderman T. P. Leigh, the 
Chairman of the Libraries Committee. On behalf of the Division the President 
(Mr. S.A. Firth), Mr. Haigh (Halifax), and Mr. Wisker (Wakefield) made suit- 
able reply. 

At 6.30 p.m. members were assembled in the Council Chamber for the even- 
ing meeting. After the formal business, the President announced the names of 
the officers and committee for the ensuing year. The list read as follows : 

President—Mr. S. A. Firth (Sheffield). 

Vice-Presidents —Miss E. F. Wragg (West Riding), Mr. F. Haigh (Halifax), 
Mr. H. W. Marr (Sheffield), Mr. G. W. Strother (Leeds). 

Committee—Miss Mather (Bradford), Miss Wray (Leeds), Messrs. Bateson 
(Leeds), Bennett (Huddersfield), Broadhurst (Sheffield), Drewery (Hull), Gardner 
(Leeds), Hutchings (Leeds), Kirkpatrick (Bradford), Micklewright (Chesterfield), 
Reynolds (Dewsbury), Steward (Leeds). 

Mr. Stanley Snaith was then called upon to give his address entitled “‘ The 
Contemporary scene.” Mr. Snaith delighted every member of his audience. 
Our acquaintance with his works prepared us for something distinctly above the 
average, but all our expectations were exceeded by the masterly manner in which 
Mr. Snaith dealt with contemporary novelists and poets. The question he asked 
was, “‘ Where are the successors to the great writers of the last decade 2” It was 
in the answering of this question that Mr. Snaith revealed his knowledge of literary 
criticism. In a vivacious manner, backed by his original and caustic wit, he 
brought to light all the faults and failings of the younger generation of literary 
figures. His favourite prey, “ The Book Society,” was quickly yet effectively torn 
asunder in a few casual sentences. 

Unfortunately, there was no discussion after the address, as Mr. F. G. B. 
Hutchings remarked in proposing a vote of thanks, in the light of Mr. Snaith’s 
knowledge, it would be very unwise to attempt to dispute his data. Mr. F. M. 
Gardner, of Leeds, in seconding this vote of thanks voiced the opinion of all 
members when he thanked Mr. Snaith for the most enjoyable, informative, and 
inspiring address that had been before the Yorkshire Division for several years. 


“aie” 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
COMPETITIONS 
No. 4 
(Set by Frank M. Gardner) 


A. A prize is offered for the best parody of a Library Association examination paper. 
The paper may be set on any one of the following subjects : Library Routine, Law, Classifi- 
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cation, or Cataloguing, and must consist of six questions. The peculiar blend of subtlety and 
absurdity of the questions in 1066 and all that is the type of thing desired. Competitors 
who have been candidates at the examinations are requested not to vent their spleen towards 
the examiners. 

B. One of the more charming of the female assistants of Burbleton Public Library was 
on duty in the enclosure when a handsome borrower of the opposite sex entered. Unfor 
tunately for the success of their flirtation, the librarian happened to be near-by. But very 
ingeniously they managed to confine their conversation almost exclusively to book titles, thus 
deceiving the librarian, who, overbearing parts of the talk, judged it to be quite innocent. A 
prize is offered for the best record, or partial record, of this conversation. To make the 
method quite clear, the following possible ending is submitted : 

He. Then what about Saturday night ? 

SHE. Mm. Only in Three weeks, I’m afraid. 

He. Right. I'll take that. 


Only actual book titles should be used, and entries should be confined to twenty-four titles. 
RULES 


1. Entries, in an envelope marked ComPETITION, must reach the Hon, 
Editor not later than first post on Wednesday, 23rd March. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym, but must also send their names and 
address. Entry is limited to members of the Library Association and its Sections. 

3. The decision of the Hon. Editor is final, and no correspondence will be 
entertained. 

4. One book prize will be awarded in each class every month. The winners 
will be asked to select their books from the National Book Council’s Bibliography 
of 3s. 6d. Libraries. 

s- The Hon. Editor reserves the right to withhold prizes if, in his opinion, 
entries do not reach a sufficiently high standard. 

6. Any number of entries may be submitted, but no competitor will be 
awarded more than one prize in any one month. 


“ate” 
COMPETITION NO. 2 
Report by F. Seymour Smith 


HERE were some good points made byall of the eight entrants in Section A. 

| One or two erred in being too far-fetched. The basis of humour of this kind 

must be reality: fantasy pure and simple will often not raise a smile. | 

particularly liked “‘ Candide’s” joy in recording decreased issues, which, resulting 
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in less wear and tear, gradually made possible the total abolition of the book grant. 
His artless reference to special issues to Councillors was also good. A too brief 
entry from Liverpool contained a choice piece: STAFF, STOCK—Nil nisi 
bonum de mortuis. On the whole a very fair set. I have no hesitation in awarding 
the prize to “Hammer.” The idea of reporting tea-drinking statistics was 
excellent; so also was the allusion to the Committee’s careful negligence in 
paragraph one. 

Considering the difficulty of Section B, the eight entries were well up to 
standard. “ Deb” certainly deserves a mention for her admirable imitation of 
the Carrollian style. This entry and that from “Quien” were strong com- 
petitors, until I came to “ Edda’s” and Miss E. H. Colwell’s. This, from 
“Edda,” is charming : 

“ The Chinese,” said Alice slowly, “ those are the people who live in China, 
aren't they 2” 

“The Dormouse,” said the March Hare with a frown. 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“ The Dormouse,” repeated the March Hare. “ He’s living in China himself 
at the moment ”—and, removing the lid from the teapot, he revealed the Dormouse 
fast asleep inside. 

And I cannot forbear quoting this: 

“Poor little Chinese children. . . . Banned indeed.” 

“Band,” said the Dormouse. . . . “ Where 2 I don’t hear it.” 

Having enjoyed this so much, it was therefore only after much deliberation 
that I decided the honours should go to Miss E. H. Colwell, Children’s Librarian, 
Hendon. This entry not only successfully imitated the happy-go-lucky logic of 
arguments in Wonderland in the March Hare’s company, but also conveyed the 
animals’ probable reaction to the news brought to them by “ Our Special Corre- 
spondent.” 


THE WINNING ENTRIES 


MEANTOWN PuBLic LIBRARY 
Annual Report, 1930-31 


StTaFF.—During the year it was found necessary to appoint two extra assistants 
to the Library owing to the general slackness and inefficiency of the existing staff. 
The situation is not improved, however, as in each case the person appointed 
shows no interest in librarianship, and is only awaiting an opportunity to be trans- 
ferred to a more lucrative post in the Borough Treasurer’s Department. The 
Selection Committee studiously ignored the advice of the Librarian when inter- 
viewing applicants. 
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Several members of the Staff persist in collecting L.A. certificates, but it can 
be stated as a general principle that the value of an assistant is in indirect ratio to 
the number of certificates gained. 

One thousand eight hundred and seventytwo hours, or, 267 working days 
were spent by the staff in tea-drinking, the daily consumption per capita being 
3°6 cups, an increase of 1-2 over the previous year. This is the highest figure yet 
reached in the history of the Library. 

IssuEs.—During the period under review 333,333 volumes have been issued, 
“ Uninformative” literature forms about 95 per cent. of this figure, the bulk of this 
being also “ unimaginative.” 

The daily average was increased by 62 over the previous year, the figure now 
being 1,312. This was accomplished by three methods : 

(a) Appointing an assistant with a vivid imagination to record issues. 

(b) Issuing of extra tickets ad nauseam to borrowers. 

(c) Expending of money, time, and labour on futile advertisement stunts. 

The monthly statistic reports proved to be sufficiently complicated to deceive 
and mislead the Libraries Committee. 

Stockx.—During the year, 4,532 “new” books were added to the Library, 
over 3,000 of this number being publisher’s “ remainders.” Six hundred volumes 
were withdrawn owing to their “ worn-out” condition; the Committee can be 
assured that no book is withdrawn from the shelves until necessitated in the 
interests of public health. 

One hundred and fifty books were ont from the Lending to the Refer. 
ence Department, being now “ out-of-date” but worth “ preserving.” Several 
“large” and “ expensive” books were also added to this department. 

One hundred and seventythree volumes were presented to the Library by 
various donors. The bulk of these were added to the Reference Library, being 
of no practical value; the remainder were sold as wastepaper. 

The total stock of the Library is now 45,342 volumes, and it is estimated that 
if the books in the Library were placed end to end, they would more than cover 
the existing tramways track of the Corporation. 

“ HAMMER.” 


[Will Hammer please reveal his name and address to the Hon. Editor ?] 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE MAD HATTER 
When I was shown in, the Mad Hatter was sitting at the tea-table writing 
sale-labels for his hats, while the March Hare ate lettuce-leaves. 
“ May I ask you, sir, your opinion of the decision of the Chinese censor to ban 
Alice in wonderland 2” 1 began. 
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“You may ask,” said the Hatter, staring at me, “ but it doesn’t follow that I 
shall answer.” 

“Do you mean his opinion as a man or as a Hatter 2” asked the March Hare. 

“ As a man, I suppose,” I replied. 

“Then you should say what you mean,” remarked the March Hare severely. 
“He talks out of his hat when he’s a Hatter, and if you talk out of your hat you 
can’t be in it.” 

Not knowing what answer to make to this remark I turned to the Hatter, 
who had just written a large label “ WonDERFUL BarGAIN. For ONE WEEK 
Onty,” and was pasting it on his hat, and asked: 

“Do you believe, sir, in allowing animals the gift of speech ?” 

“If the March Hare hadn’t been allowed it,” said the Hatter mournfully, 
pouring some milk into the ink and stirring it up with a-teaspoon, “I might have 
had this interview to myself. Talking of animals— 


Can you tell me why a bypocrite’s eye 
Can better descry than you or I, 
On how many toes a pussy-cat goes ?” 


“ Is there an answer 2?” I ventured doubrfully. 

“ Of course there is,” said the March Hare scornfully. “It’s quite easy when 
you know it.” 

Ignoring him I turned to the Hatter once more, and asked: “ But do you 
consider that the dignity of the human race would be lowered if animals spoke 
our language ?” 

“ When is that race between the Dormouse and the Mock Turtle :” demanded 
the Hatter abruptly, turning to the March Hare. 

“ Wednesday,” answered the March Hare, yawning. 

The Hatter took his watch from under the tea-cosy. “ Tuesday,” he said 
agitatedly, “ and I know I’m a day slow! I shall be late——” 

“ And you know what the Queen said would happen to you next time,” 
murmured the Hare, nibbling a large lettuce-leaf. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear,” moaned the Hatter, putting the ink-bottle upside-down 
in his pocket in his agitation. “* And that impertinent child Alice is sure to notice 
that I’m not there, and attract attention to it. Oh dear——” And his voice 
died away in the distance as he hurried off, his pen still in his hand and ink 
dripping from his pocket, while the Hare pursued him, the long lettuce-leaf in 
his mouth growing shorter with every step he took. 


E. H. CoLtwELt. 
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